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The Wayfarer 


® This droll one Bennett Cerf repeats from 
the new book, Iii Go Quietly: Coach Fritz 
Crisler had been pouring it on for his Prince- 
ton footballers before the Yale game, ending 
his heartrending fight-talk with a _ broken, 
“Now men—promise me you'll go out on that 
field hallowed by the blood of your grand- 
fathers and fight.” The team, almost sobbing, 
rushed out to the fray and Crisler was about 
to congratulate himself, when a lowly sub 
walked over and whacked him on the back. 
“Come on, Toots,” he said sternly. “Get hold 
of yourself!” ... 


B That's the normal reaction, I trow, of 
the returned GI who has had far more urgent 
“briefing” elsewhere. But does such war-born 
realism threaten a whole school of athletic 
oratory in America? The religious revivalist 
once used the lacrimose harangue with dis- 
tinction, until a “Come on, Toots’ was heard 
from the new generation. Then the coach be- 
tween halves adopted the method, wecping 
his team to frenzied action before the game. 
Now this autumn’s squad, more than any 
before, :s likely to mutter a new “Come on, 
Toots.” 


B Ah, glum future—when the catch-in-the- 
voice exhortation, gone from pulpit and 
locker-room, will be permitted only in Shakes- 
peare, Congress, and radio laxative ads! Yet if 
we have a student generation ready with its 
“Come on, Toots” at the right places—in 
politics, education, amusements, religion— 
there may be hope for this old world yet. 


B Liberals excitediy put President Ernest 
Hopkins of Dartmouth on the pan as he de- 
fended a Jewish quota system there such as 
most colleges use but don’t defend. He said 
Dartmouth has quotas of all kinds—a certain 
number from East and from West, city and 
country, high school and prep school—and 
Gentile and Jew. “If you were to let Dart- 
mouth become predominantly Jewish, it would 
lose its attraction for the Jews.” 


B Here again is the hard fact that private 
college—like a club or church—must choose 
its students and its faculty members in such a 
Way as to preserve certain atmospheres and 
ideals, while the tax-supported institution 
should possibly reflect the convictions of all 
its. owners and operators—the public. 


B What really furrowed my brow in Dr. 
Hopkins’ spirited, just-before-retirement state- 
ment, though, was his declaration, “Dartmouth 
is a Christian college founded for the Chris- 
tianization of its students.”” A Dartmouth man 
we know commented indignantly that he 
finds ‘“‘no undue pressure” toward conver- 
sion placed upon Jews at the college nowa- 


days. 


B A neat coil of adding-machine tape un- 
rolls to disclose that the circulation of the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN is greater than it’s been for 
20 vears. This, the Board emphasizes, has 


been done quite without a comic section (un- 
less our occasional unconscious humor counts). 


B George MacLeod tells of a stingy lawye 
who feared some client would trip on hi 
deep-worn office doorstep and of course sue. 
Unwilling to pay for a new stone, he had 
workmen laboriously spend a day turning 
the old step so that the outer edge would face 
in. To his dismay he found that his father— 
a tight lawyer before him—had for the same 
reasons already turned that stone a_half- 
century before! Haec docet: It won't do to 
turn the same old step as a threshold for the 
new age of faith. It’s been turned long ago, 
and it’s worn on both sides. We need to quarry 
in our student day new foundations of the 
Rock. 


B Over 3,000 servicemen have recorded with 
chaplains their intention to become Pro- 
testant ministers. Can the Church make “holy 
warfare”’ as compelling as that of the ser- 
vice stripe and split atom? 


B Read Labor and Tomorrow's World by 
Oxnam ($1.50)——best religion-labor book yet. 
—J.O.N. 


Who Wrote It 


Dean Virginia Corwin of Smith helps us all 
with this beautiful Litany, as we face the 
terrific strains of the times. Richard M. Fag- 
ley is a powerhouse in the World Alliance for 
International Friendship Through the Church- 
es. Since graduation (Oberlin ’39, Union 
Dave Burgess has worked with migrants un- 
der the Home Missions Board of the Congre- 
gational Christian Church and currently is 
fighting hard to save the Delmo Homes, 
threatened by FSA with “liquidation” in 
southeast Missouri. Archie Crouch has spent a 
decade in China as a missionary under the 
Presb#terian USA board, and about a year ago 
he was assigned to the “Border Mission” 
which is making a special effort to reach the 
aborigines of West China. Arthur Mosher (re- 
member?) wowed “Wooster” with his simple, 
Christian Begin Here. Getting ready to return 
to India, he has lately raised $175,000 for the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute. Frank C. 
Laubach’s method of teaching the peoples of 
the world to read—in six easy lessons!—has 
been adapted into dozens of languages. He 
worked out the method while he served as 
missionary to the Moros under the ABCFM. 
His book, “Silent Billions Speak,” tells how 


“ts done. Everett M. Stowe of the Committee 


on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents is all set for an unprecedented influx of 
students coming from abroad for study. John 
Oliver Nelson, our Editor, changes this month 
his Philadelphia locale (Board of Education, 
Presbyterian Church USA) for a New York 
office as Director of the Ministry Commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches at 297 
Fourth Avenue. Winburn T. Thomas and 
Mabel Erdman (both of SVM staff) shared the 
labors of guest-editorship of this “SVM Num- 
ber”; and Evelyn Birkel, also an SVM staff 
member, did our cover design, 
sketches used on our pages 12, 13. 
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COSMIC ENERGY SENT ABROAD .. . 


« When the now-it-can-be-told stage came for the atomic bomb we found that countless 
thousands of men and women had been earnestly, ceaselessly working on that epochal 
weapon. The best scientific brains of the world had contributed. The result was a dis- 
covery with greater potential of evil and suffering—perhaps good also—than man had 
ever known. 


@ Are thousands of able, skilled Americans studying, working, dreaming to release 
another kind of primal energy today? The time is shorter than we knew. Some genera- 
tion, soon, must learn to unite the soul as successfully as we have divided the atom. 
Students in America—in the very labs and classrooms and dining-halls and libraries where 
the frightful weapon was conceived—must soon find how to generate cosmic goodwill, 
a universal power of love. If they fail, our own future, and that of God’s children every- 
where, may be the descending spiral of the suicide of man. 


@ If every student this year should really discover the power of Almighty God which 
is already present in his or her life, the future of the race would not be doubtful. For 
like atomic energy, that power in every person is there for the taking. It means recreated 
personality, right living, and high social purpose. To describe its result is to use the 
ancient term, “Christian vocation.” 


@ For many in this generation God’s will—whatever their own may happen to be—is 
that they should minister Christ and his Kingdom among people. Most will probably 
never discover that true calling for their lives, always to be strangely restless because 
they have “missed their calling.’”” Some however will find it, and whatever job or career 
they tackle, they will be fulfilled and happy. 


@ The Student Volunteer Movement, fifty years old, is a vibrant company of youth 
who do find God’s power, to the specific purpose that they are to become missioners of 
that power here or abroad. We honor them and their high purpose. They bear forth a 
cosmic energy which—alone—can answer violence with love, and defend the spirit of 
man from the terror of matter. 


@ Will there be enough Student Volunteers? Can the race be won, decisively, in our 
day? You who are on campus today must answer. JON. 
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by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


PORTRAIT I:. Picture a puzzled un- 


dergratuate—old enough to know 
there’s trouble in the world, too young 
to do anything about it. The campus 
background teems with veterans, all 
mature, sure of themselves, and keen 
to cop off the technical jobs—thereby 
closing same to our hero. In his hand 
is a class schedule: shall he take arts, 
or an all-out technical job? The future 
is a dead-end street. 


PORTRAIT II: The young lady is ob- 
viously frustrated. She wears no fra- 
ternity pin. Her studies have little rela- 
tion to the life she leads. Why should 
she continue in school for the “higher 
things’? A background of girls busy 
with office work shows them earning 
more than her father earns as a school 
teacher. If education doesn’t get you 
farther than that, why spend all these 
young years boning? In mother’s day 
girls grew up expecting to marry in 
due course, but today you never can 


PORTRAIT Ill: Young sophomore, 


over-shadowed by his military discharge 
button, wears bright smile. None of 
this worry stuff for him. If the gov- 
ernment doesn’t keep him, his parents 
will. Life’s just what you make it. All 
things come to him who waits, so 
George will just wait—in his present 
relaxed pose—doing just enough to get 
by. If he doesn’t learn a trade, Dad can 
always set him up, or he can work in 
his uncle’s store. Why worry about the 
future? There might not be any... . 


PORTRAIT IV shows an earnest senior 
girl, Moffatt New Testament in hand. 
She is teaching her Sunday school class 
of primary boys and girls. In her home 
church the only paid worker is the 
pastor; Rose doesn’t know what open- 
ings there are for women, or what train- 
ing she should have behind her in col- 
lege. Despite all her liking for church 
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If you happen to resemble one of these five college 
career-ponderers, you might share their question: 


WHAT FUTURE? 


work, she doesn’t seem the sort whose 
had a dream telling her to enter re- 
ligious work. Should she enter a church 
vocation without being certain God 
wants her to? 


PORTRAIT V, a freshman flanked 
with test-tubes and dissected frogs, has 
evidently decided to be a doctor. Be- 
hind him is a map of his native Ozarks, 
where he knows there are thousands 
who couldn’t get a doctor even if they 
could afford to—and they couldn’t. His 
future plans are all clear. He’s not in- 
terested in money. He knows he will 
make good as a medical man. He likes 
the church, but feels a person can do just 
as much good on his own, as drawing 
a salary from a mission board. Henry 
plans to work as a Christian layman, 
giving his spare time to church work, 
and doing the best bang-up job as a 
Christian doctor. 


WwW HERE do you fit into these pic- 
tures? Maybe you find a fit of yourself 
in each of them. Maybe you need to 


Washington University 


What future? Start by drawing your 
own “portrait” 


draw your own. Try drawing a por- 
trait of your life, observing these prin- 
ciples: 


Complete your education. College 
may or may not give you a larger in- 
come. It can provide you with tech- 
nical training. If you are to make your 
life count, then you need to have a 
profession or skill through which to 
express yourself. A tragedy in modern 
life is the half-educated man or woman 
who wants to succeed, yet can do noth- 
ing well. In addition to technical equip- 
ment, higher education makes for more 
abundant living by opening up litera- 
ture, the arts, aesthetics, and other 
cultural fields. 

Basic to any nation in times of war 
and peace is a large body of educated .. 
men and women, acquainted with the 
rapidly increasing body of knowledge 
concerning the universe, and seeking to 
keep society apace with scientific and 
technological advances. So important is 
this fact that in certain nations military 
draft does not extend to university stu- 
dents. 


Expert skills will be needed in to- 
morrow’s world. The jack-of-all-trades 
has had his day. This happy-go-lucky 
student who just gets by, and who 
plans to fall into an opening his father 
makes for him, may leave the world 
just about as he found it. There are 
big jobs to be done in our generation 
both with tools, and in society. Pick 
your specialty, and become tops at it. 


All work is sacred. In the sight of 
God the work of the preacher and the 
engineer are equally important. More 
important than profession or job is the 
purpose one has in living, and the atti- 
tudes which dominate the person’s ac- 
tivity. Carey, unable to secure passage 
to India, stoically proclaimed that if 
God didn’t want him to be a mission- 
ary, he’d continue to cobble shoes to 
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God’s glory. Provided he is using his 
talents and training to good advantage, 
anyone can push the frontiers of the 
world backward a bit during his life- 
time. (Martin Luther refused to order 
a blacksmith to be silent during devo- 
tions, saying that the sound of the ham- 
mer against the anvil was the black- 
smith’s hymn to the morning.) A life 
lived subject to God’s leading can and 
will be a means of building Christian 
community, whatever the profession or 


job. 


Work is our holy calling. Whether 
engineer or preacher, one should feel 


that his life’s job is the best way he 
can spend the life God has given him. 


“T don’t feel a call to church work, 


therefore I'll be a journalist” will not 
do. If one’s outstanding skill is news- 
paper writing, then become the best 
journalist possible, and use that pro- 
fession to the glory of God. But if by 
sense of duty, or training, the work of 
the church seems to be the thing for 
which one is best suited, then don’t 
escape the responsibility by pleading 
lack of “call.” 


There is just one job. The coming 


Author Winburn T. Thomas is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteer Movement 
and Guest Editor of this issue of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


of a world Christian community should 
be the purpose for which the Christian 
labors, hopes and prays. Man cannot 
build the Kingdom; God’s pleasure is 
to give it, yet man must help create the 
proper conditions for its reception in 
all parts of the world. In business, in 
diplomacy, in the home, in the fac- 
tory, in the church, the spirit of Christ 
and his morality should prevail. The 
merchant, the statesman, the worker, 
parents, the minister should put first 
God’s kingdom, knowing that ll 
things else will be added in due course. 

In God’s geography there are no 
foreign fields. There is only a needy 
world, children he loves and whom he 
would have love each other. 


WHAT IS MAN? 


Men of all times have pondered the mean- 
ing of man’s existence and have sought to 
define his place in the world. Here are three 


such ideas: 


WALT WHITMAN sings of himself as rep- 
resenting man, the master of things: “I will 
see if | have no meaning, while the houses 
and ships have meanings. | will see if the 
fishes and birds are to be enough for them- 
selves, and | not to be enough for myself. | 
match my spirit against yours, you orbs, 
growths, mountains, brutes! Copious as you 
are, | absorb you all in myself and become 
the master myself.” 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S idea is different: 
“He is of the earth, but his thoughts are 
with the stars. Mean and petty his wants and 
desires; yet they serve a soul exalted with 
grand, glorious aim—with immortal longings 
—with thoughts which sweep the heovens, 
and wander through eternity. A pigmy stand- 
ing on the outward crest of this small planet, 


his far-reaching spirit stretches outward to 
the infinite, and there alone finds rest.” 


THE PSALMIST’S concept (Psalm 8: 3-9) 
is overwhelming in its magnificance: “When 
| consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou 
hast ordained; what is man that Thou art 
mindful of him? And the son of man thot 
Thou visitest him? For Thou has made him 
a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honor. Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands; Thou hast put all things under 
his feet. All sheep and oxen, yea, the beasts 
of the field; the fowl of the air, and the fish 
of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas. Oh Lord, Our Lord, 
how excellent is thy name in all the earth.” 
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Student's Guide 
to the Right Job 


Try these tests on yourself: 


1. Choose an occupation that interests 
you. List the things which are done regularly 
by a person at work in that occupation. Are 
they things which you like to do? Check each 
item carefully. How much additional educa- 
tion or other preparation will you need to 
meet the requirements? 


2. What are the requirements for entering 
and succeeding at the occupation? 


3. Is this occupation one in which you 
would gladly spend most of your life? Is it a 
blind alley? Or does it lead normally to pro- 
motions which would satisfy you in your ma- 
ture years? 


4. Does the work give you an opportunity 
to pay ground-rent for the space you occupy, 
and reimburse the world for the food you 
consume? 


5. How does this occupation compare with 
others in the possibilities it offers to you of 
leaving the world a better place than you 
found it? 


6. What is the relative need for workers 
in this occupation as compared with others? 


7. Will your associates in this work stim- 
ulate you to additional personal and occupa- 
tional advancement? 


8. Will the hours involved leave time for 
volunteer work along other lines in which you 
cre interested? Will it afford development 
along civic, social, physical, recreational and 
moral lines? 


9. Will you have time and opportunity for 
study, recreation, hobbies and family? If not, 
what are the compensations? 


10. What do you desire most: economic 
reward? or to serve others? 


11. Do you feel a “Call” to this occupa- 
tion? 


12. Do your talents and training fit you 
for this type of work? 


13. Have you made choice a matter of 
prayer? Have you left final decision to God? 


14. Have you consulted with friends and 
experts in the field whose judgment you 
trust? What advice have they given? 


15. Will you be able to meet your eco- 
nomic obligations on the basis of the income 
to be derived? 


16. Can you through this occupation ex- 
press your religious convictions? Have you 
worked through to the religious implications 
of this type of work? 


17. Will this work help build Christian 
community? 


— 

—  — 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers .. .” 


NUMBER 


With a filial genuflection we dedi- 
cate this issue to one of our sponsors, 
the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Many a movement really ceases to 
“move” as the rigor mortis of national 
organization once sets in. No such 
thing with the SVM: it is more alive, 
vital, influential, and dedicated right 
now than for many years. It “speaks 
to the condition” of students now sud- 
denly aware that our world still must 
be won for Christ, if we are to have 
a world at all. 


NOW MORE THAN 


The raising of the _ sophisticated 
eyebrow at mention of “Christian 
missions” has been stabilized a good 
deal by what servicemen have found 
around the world. No earnest group of 
missionary-society ladies could ever 
tell this younger generation what it has 
found for itself in the South Seas, 
China, India, Africa, South America, 
and Europe. 


So the missions emphasis on our 
American campus is a growing one, 
punctuated with the excitement of a 
good many “unlikely” but keen young 
people talking about going out to do 
Christian reconstruction. This means 
that the Student Volunteer Movement 
has a bigger and bigger job to do. 

Doing what? 

First, to interpret missions amony 
all the churches in student terms, and 
from an inter-church vantage point. 

Second, to publish by print and by 
talk an emphasis which may other- 
wise be shouted down in the busy 
campus program of the student Chris- 
tian group. It’s a particular cause. 

Third, to do the job in colleges that 
the denominations can’t do, just in 
the matter of reaching people and 
telling the big story. 
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Fourth, to follow through with 
each interested person (through the 
SVM candidate department) from the 
moment he shows first interest until 
the day he sails. Mission boards are 
usually too busy to do that. 

Fifth, to carry the great tradition 
of campus missions interest, from one 
generation to another, in the single- 
ness of aim and presupposition which 
has always marked the SVM program. 


The OLD COUNTRY CLUB 


The dean at Vassar has been eyeing 
the postwar campus with a thoughtful 
zeal for reform. “Nothing can _ be 
more harmful or more stultifying in 
education (as in politics and indus- 
try) than an attempt to ‘return to 
normalcy’ because we liked the past 
and shrink from the effort of trying 
to plan for the future. Preparation of 
young people for the building of a 
very much better America is the re- 
sponsibility which the colleges must 
not shirk.” 

In Survey Graphic, Dean Thompson 
goes on to suggest three years of col- 
lege rather than four. (The four came 
as early Harvard students were un- 
prepared for the regular British-tradi- 
tional three, needing a sub-frosh year!) 
She wants college “more rigorous,” 
“more purposeful,” built around ma- 
turing experiences and responsibility 
for adult leadership. After three years 
of general education of this sort, the 
student, she feels, is ready at an earlier 
age for technical specialization and 
graduate work. 

It is to be hoped that out of the 
postwar-college suggestions of Dr. 
Hutchins, the Yale and Harvard re- 
ports, St. John’s College, and of such 
analysts as Dean Thompson, we may 
remedy much that has been useless, 
effete, or immature about the campus 
in these past years. Can we count on 
a newly serious student body in these 


"Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band .. .” 


sobering days, redeemed from the 
country-club indolence of the 1920's? 
Part of the new “realism” we must 
find is a deliberate and courageous 
facing of the issues, intellectual and 
social, which Christian faith poses in 
our generation. 


SMPLE FAITH 


Here is the Papuan version of the 
Apostles’ Creed, as Cecil Northcutt 
transcribes it in Glorious Company: 
I believe in God, our Father, Who has 
made all things in Heaven and on 
Earth, and Who loves all men. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, God’s beloved 
Son, Our Lord. 

He taught us the way of the Father. 
He died on the Cross. 

He was laid in the Grave. 

His Spirit conquered death and now 
lives with the Father and with men. 

I believe his Holy Spirit is near to 
help us. 

I believe that those who love Jesus 
Christ are one people. 

I believe that after death we live with 
God our Father, life everlasting. 
Amen. 
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MISSIONS is adventure, faith, service, love 
. and a two-way journey. 
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“BE STILL AND KNOW...” 


EXCEPT THE LORD BUILD THE HOUSE... 


A Litany on the Coming of Peace 


The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek; He hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord; . . . to 
comfort all that mourn, to give unto them beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness; that they might be called trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord, that He might be glorified. 


Let us, who have been allowed to enter upon the days that 
men have prayed to see, now come together with grateful 
hearts before Almighty God. 
Not unto us, Oh Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake. 


For the coming of the time when nations lay down their arms 
and turn from strife towards healing, we give Thee thanks. 
Not unto us, Oh Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory. 
For the steadfast hope of men and women over the world who 
worked and waited for peace, through years of. desolation, we 
give Thee thanks. 
Not unto us, Oh Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory. 
For the sacrifice of those who laid down their lives in trust 
that a better world might be built, we give Thee thanks. 
Not unto us, Oh Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory. 
For the dawn of unity among nations that in thy good time 
may bind the world into one, we give Thee thanks. 
Not unto us, Oh Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory. 


To Thee we pray that heedless pride in our pwn might may 
not mar our victory. We remember before Thee in abasement 
of spirit the sins into which we have entered as members of a 
warring nation. Our armies have helped to stop brutality, but 
we have not escaped corruption of our own power. 


O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness, that thou 
mayest be saved: how long shall thy vain thoughts lodge 
within thee? 


Thy way and thy doings have procured these things unto 
thee: this is thy wickedness, because it is bitter, because 
it reacheth unto thine heart. 


For my people is foolish, they have not known me; they 
are sottish children, and they are without understanding: 
they are wise to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge. 


| beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without form and void, 
and the heavens, and they had no light. 


| beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, and all the 
hills moved lightly . . . 


| beheld, and, lo, the fruitful place was a wilderness, and 
all the cities thereof were broken down at the presence 
of the Lord, and by his fierce anger. 


Before Thee we confess that we are wise to do evil, and to 
do good we have no knowledge. 


Our dread power has been used at the expense of the 
helpless. 


We remember the broken cities and the tortured bodies. 


Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, Oh Lord. 
Against our will we have loosed hatred among ourselves. 
We have fought our enemies in war, steeling our hearts 
to count the destruction of men and women a prize to 
be sought. 


Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, Oh Lord. 
We have wantonly destroyed the things of use and beauty 
by which generations of men have nourished the human 
spirit. 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, Oh Lord. 


We pray that we may be saved from the sin of believing that 
our might makes right. We have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much the devices 
and desires of our own hearts. We know that in peace, as in 
war, as members of the race of men we have come to the 
very edge of the abyss. Oh God, whose strange ond curious will 
it is to forgive thy erring children, open now our eyes that we 
may see plainly the danger in which we stand, that we may 
be ready to hear thy word, and do thy bidding. 


Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, Oh Lord. 


Oh Thou whose nature it is to plant and to build as well as 
to pluck up and destroy, guide now our feet into the way of 
peace. Truly, the fear of Thee is the foundation of our wisdom. 
Quicken our vision that we may see 


Cities rebuilt over the world, fair for the spirit of man to 
dwell in. 

Homes where love and patience abound, rearing men who 
can work with pride, and live with dignity. 

Nations where freedom is sure because all men work, and 
respect each other. 


Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it; 
Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 


in vain. 


Temper our wills and our understanding 
To know that the way is long and discouragement waits 


US. 

To believe that we may if need be fail, and begin again 
with courage. 

To be proud of the destiny of our country, and ready to 
accept the sacrifices which are the price of her re- 
sponsibility. 

Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it: 

Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman woketh but 
in vain. 

Help us to see clearly that in thy grace is our deliverance, in 
thy guidance our hope, in thy purpose for the world our 
chastening and our only sure foundation. 


May grace, mercy, and peace, from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, be and abide with us all. Amen. 


Prepared by Virginia Corwin 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Atomic Power Presses the 


—The race is between “One World” and no world; 
between a World State and extinction of the hu- 
man race. Compacts and cabals are of no avail; 
only spiritual power can cope with atomic power. 


by RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


Uae the crisis of the Second 
World War lay an even profounder 
crisis of man. When we survived the 
crisis of the European and Pacific 
struggles, the faith of modern man in 
his own self-sufficiency also survived, 
unfortunately for us. With the discov- 
ery of atomic power, the beginning of a 
far greater crisis arose, and from this 
crisis there is no escape by the ways 
familiar to secularism or worldliness. 
The inexorable “either-or” of the atomic 
bomb, upon which hangs the fate of 
life on this planet, leaves the pride of 
man no means by which to save itself. 
The only alternative to extinction is 
repentance and regeneration. 


Nightmarish Fringe 
The Promised Land of freedom from 


want lies just ahead. Man has made 
the power of the sun his servant, and 
freed himself for luxury and leisure. 
Atomic energy can lift the burden of 
poverty from the backs of countless 
millions and give to all mankind the 
material basis for creative living. But 
only if man achieves a new spirit with- 
in him can he pass over into this Prom- 
ised Land. Otherwise, the Atomic Age 
is likely to be both short and brutish. 


The end of a scientific race between 
the development of anti-bombs and the 
development of bigger, faster bombs is 
not hard to see. And the crisis cannot 
be exorcised by destruction of the in- 
fernal machine, or by signed pledges 
that the nations will not use it. Nor 
can the cosmic hands of history be 
stayed by Kellog-Briand pacts. Atomic 
power is here to stay for the remainder 
of human history. And unless man can 
bring himself as well as atomic power 
under the control of moral law, both 
will no doubt terminate within com- 
paratively a few years. 

The argument for world government 


as a way to control the perils and po- 
tentialities of atomic energy is logical 
in detail. But its fundamental premise, 
that changes in political institutions by 
themselves would assure human sur- 
vival, is false. No form of government 
is foolproof. No system of international 
control can provide a final answer. Po- 
litical institutions can be corrupted. 
Controls can break down. 


This does not mean that the form of 
institution or the differences among 
types of political control are unimpor- 
tant. They are. But unless those who 
guide and those who support govern- 
mental controls are themselves guided 
by that sense of human brotherhood 
whose one sure foundation is faith in 
God the Father of all men, the best of 
political systems can fail. And failure 
in this Atomic Age means doom. 


Everything is at stake 


Twist and turn as we may, we can- 
not escape from this crisis by secularist 
means. We are driven inexorably from 
one false solution to another, unless and 
until we seek a more profound, reli- 
gious solution. A deeper faith in God 
and therefore in man as a child of 
God and a more sacrificial effort to 
make brotherhood a guiding principle 
of society, alone offer real hope that 
atomic rockets can be kept under con- 
trol, and the new energy be put to the 
service of human needs. Unless men 
everywhere are moved to confess their 
own inadequacy, and seek to follow 
God’s will rather than their own, no 
other strategy can save mankind. 


The fate of the world, therefore, in 
a literal sense, depends upon the abil- 
ity of the moral and religious forces, 
and above all, of Christian men and 
women, to call men effectively to re- 
pentance, worship, and service. The 


conversion of man has suddenly become 
a life-and-death issue, not merely for 
individuals, but for the race. Confront- 
ed with the ultimatum of the atomic 
bomb, the Christian faith alone can 
provide a significant answer. 

The experts believe that other states 
will be able to make atomic bombs in 
three to five years. The final race to 
disaster will, in all likelihood, be short 
then indeed. Possibly some remnant in 
a forgotten isle, or some deep tunnel, 
might be spared to begin again the 
long uphill trek. We dare not, how- 
ever, expect much undeserved mercy. 
We know, as Major George Fielding 
Eliot has pointed out, that the logical 
outcome of the full development and 
use of atomic bombs is the extinction 
of life on earth. 


Time is so short! 


With time so short, and our unpre- 
paredness so great, we must act not 
only to deepen and strengthen Chris- 
tian evangelism and education for our- 
selves and all men, but we must also 
support every expedient control of 
atomic energy which offers the pros- 
pect of a littke more time and more 
hopeful conditions in which to work. 

The chief expedient, demanding im- 
mediate attention, is the establishment 
of international controls over all atomic 
power which can be used in bombs. It 
seems absolutely clear that the menace 
of atomic war would become acute, if 
control of the bomb slipped from sole 
possession by the United States into | 
the hands of two or more competing 
states. Now, the United States has pre- 
ponderant bargaining power, because 
of its temporary monopoly, to secure 
the type of international control most 
favorable to its own security as well as 
to the security of the rest of the world. 
Now, at the climax of a coalition vic- 
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tory before the spirit of cooperation has 
been broken by a new race for atomic 
armaments, is the psychological mo- 
ment for agreement. Now is when the 
United Nations organization, untar- 
nished by neglect, misuse or failure, 
offers a promising control mechanism. 
Every month the decision is delayed 
dims the prospects for success. 

Of course, American initiative might 
not succeed. The United States could 
not yield its monopoly to the United 
Nations without securing in return the 
maximum guarantees possible that no 
other nation would acquire the power 
to manufacture atomic energy sepa- 
rately. But, unless the United States 
takes the lead there is no hope at all 
for international controls. 

It is neither fitting nor expedient for 


Christian laymen to advocate detailed 
technical methods of control. We do 
not know the manufacturing process, 
we are mot experts in government, and 
we are too weak to permit divided 
counsels about secondary issues. The 
main thing to stress is the need of 
maximum possible assurance that no 
one nation or bloc of nations could use 
atomic ,weapons as instruments of na- 
tional policy. The United Nations 
should be emphasized as the over-all 
agency of control, to reinforce the con- 
structive work agreed upon at San 
Francisco, so important as a means to 
a new fellowship among peoples. 

Our efforts should deal with the con- 
crete issues of international control and 
national safety, not with speculative ab- 
stractions like “world government.” To 


be sure, genuine international control 
over the most destructive and con- 
structive energy yet known would have 
profound repercussions on international 
relationships. But we have neither the 
strength nor time to squander on what 
might or might not be built on inter- 
national atomic control, particularly 
when such speculation would divide 
the forces of world order and provide 
new arguments to its opponents. We 
must dare to be intensely practical. 

The relatively favorable time for ac- 
tion is short and we are caught un- 
awares. Let us, therefore, seck God's 
strength and light. Let us, in all hu- 
mility, seek his guidance for our world, 
our nation, our churches and ourselves. 
Spiritual power alone can cope with 
atomic power. 


“Our Faith Comes Alive” Ill 


THE BATTLE ALWAYS RAGES 


For you who want to fight for justice on the tough fronts of human need this 
author, who has been doing just that, speaks of pitfalls and guideposts on the way 


by DAVID BURGESS 


Suppose you were suddenly inspired 
to aid the needy of America—the 
Arkansas sharecropper, the California 
migrant, the slum dweller, the hun- 
dreds of nameless, homeless workers 
on the greased chute to poverty, pal- 
legra, and pestilence. How would you 
start? How would you avoid the pit- 
falls? How would you weave into the 
warp and woof of your life the mght 
answer to the ever-haunting question 
—Am I my brother’s keeper? Let’s 
trace the milestones on the way for 
two members of our generation: 


Disillusionment follows half-sight 


In the summer following her fresh- 
man year at college, Sally worked in 
a nursery for children of defense work- 
ers. In the first flush of enthusiasm she 
wrote, “I work from morning tll night 
tending children, playing games, wash- 
ing their hands; and at night I visit the 
tired mothers in the house trailers. I’m 
happy because I’m serving human 
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needs. My folks pity me, saying I’m 
too sacrificial. Such bunk! I’m as self- 
ish as the next person. But I get a 
kick out of helping others.” Yet the 
liberated Sally had to learn a thing 
or two, for though innocent as a dove 
she was hardly as wise as a serpent. 
She soon discovered that the workers 
whose children she tended were under- 
paid and unorganized. The church of- 
ficials, who employed her to run the 
nursery, would do nothing which 
might displease the factory manager. 
And worst of all, Sally found that the 
workers didn’t appreciate her selfless 
efforts, but more or less took her ser- 
vices for granted. Eventually she saw 
that the crowded and rootless way of 
trailer life tended to make the occu- 
pants irresponsible, individualistic and 
isolated trom the neighboring commu- 
nity. The children were the most af- 
fected by these conditions. Finally, after 
a particularly tiring day of the nursery 
routine, Sally concluded that her ef- 


forts were only small drops in the 
bucket. Nobody had been basically 
changed by her work. She resigned. 
Young Bill, fresh from college and 
free from the superstitions of Metho- 
dism and the local Rotary, burned the 
bridges of his middle-class upbringing 
by going to work for a southern textile 
union. He toted a copy of Das Kapital, 
made fiery speeches and burned the 
midnight oil in discussion of labor 
problems. He wrote, “Instead of wip- 
ing kids’ noses, mouthing platitudes 
about brotherly love, or trying to con- 
vert the unregenerate boss, I’m helping 
these exploited mill hands to fight for 
their rights like men—not mice! Like 
Norman Thomas I’ve quit the social 
service approach for the good clean 
fight for justice, and I’m putting into 
it all I’ve got. Last week we organized 
the mill 100%. We _ forced the boss 
to come to our terms. The workers no 
longer grovel in the dust, licking the 
boss’ boots. Some day, I hope, the 
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workers will take over.” Yet his high 
hopes for the workers’ brotherhood 
were short-lived. Many mill hands 
squandered their increased wages on 
drink, women and needless extrava- 
gances, to the utter neglect of their 
family needs. The newly elected union 
officials, drunk with power, set up a 
ruling clique which used bribes and 
special favors to run the local in dic- 
tatorial fashion. Bill resisted their cor- 
ruption for a while, but in time the 
poison of disillusionment crept into his 
heart, chamging his idealism to bitter 
cynicism. The great cause had van- 
ished. Mumbling something about 
men not living by bread alone, Bill 
gave up the fight for justice and moved 
away. 


The disillusionment of Sally and 
Bill is the common experience of every 
idealistic college graduate once he be- 
comes involved in the everyday strug- 
gle for human justice. He comes to 
know the meaning of the words of the 
British poet, Stephen Spender:' 


What I expected was 
Thunder, fighting 

Long struggles with men 
And climbing. 

After continual straining 

I should grow strong. .. . 


What I had not foreseen 
Was the gradual day 
Weakening the will 
Leaking the brightness away, 
The lack of good to touch 
The fading of body and soul 
Like smoke before wind 
Corrupt, unsubstantial.°. . . 


For I had expected always 
Some brightness to hold in trust 
Some final innocence 

To save from dust... . 


This slow disillusionment will bring 
an eventual end to our efforts unless 
through the years we add a religious 
perspective to our text-book knowledge 
of human beings, and to our natural 
desire to change the world overnight. 
The perspective and resulting depth 
in our spiritual lives can not be ob- 
tained in a day, but can only be ac- 
quired by hard work, thought and 
prayer. We must find our own an- 
swers, which will differ according to 
our experiences and talents; and it 
helps to share our findings together. 

1Stephen Spender, “What I Expected,” 
‘Louis Untermeyer, Modern British Poetry, p. 
-532. 
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Remember the “Okies” (pictured here by Thomas Hart Benton for the motion picture 
“Grapes of Wrath”). Liquidation of FSA projects by Congress, may well lead to a new 
crop of uprooted and dispossessed rural people. 


Pitfalls are not always obvious 

The following are some of the pit- 
falls I’ve run into, and some of the 
conclusions I’ve reached during a few 
short years of post-graduate experi- 
ence. The first pitfall comes because 
in church or at home we have been 
taught that civilization—more par- 
ticularly in America—is progressing in- 
evitably. By now the war should have 
shown us that life is not continual 
progress. Instead it is a continual 
struggle between good and evil, and 
in this imperfect world God has 
placed us to live among other moral 
and corruptible human beings. The 
Kingdom is never here, on earth. The 
young have problems; in later life the 
problems differ in kind only. And in 
the infancy of industry, the workers 
usually are exploited by their employ- 
ers; but even after the workers have 
organized their “own unions, the 
strength of their new organizations 
may be threatened not only by the 
employer but by irtesponsible union 
members and dictatorial, boss-imitating 
union officials. 

We may stumble into another pit- 
fall because of our natural desire to 
be on the side of the obvious good 
against the obvious evil. We want the 
lines clear-cut, the criteria exact for 
determining right from wrong. Never- 
theless, when we go all-out for the 
underdog by working for some party, 


union or religious group, we may find 
ourselves aligned with questionable 
characters whose motives are foreign 
to ours, if indeed not radically op- 
posed (Remember the pro-war vs. anti- 
war line-up in early 1941: Coughlin- 
ites, American-Firsters, Communists, 
isolationists, pacifists, 80% of Ameri- 
cans according to the Gallup Poll ws. 
big-business imperialists, militarists, 
arms manufacturers, editors of CAris- 
tiamity and Crisis, far-seeing  states- 
men?) Temporary alliances may be 
necessary, if we are to be effective in 
our own aims. Similarly, despite proof- 
text Christians and uncritical follow- 
ers of any party’s line, we will find 
that no book, and no abstract set of 
principles, can give us a blueprint of 
the Christian method in a practical 
crisis. For instance, to return to Bill’s 
problem, What should he have done 
when he discovered the corruption of 
the union officials? Should he have 
told the whole truth, thereby giving 
ammunition to the employer who 
wanted to destroy the union anyway? 
Or should he have followed the meth- 
od of expediency, keeping quiet and 
working for reform within the group? 
Should he have attempted to convert 
the culprits individually? or brow- 
beaten them into honesty by threaten- 
ing to expose them? Or, had the em- 
ployer used violence, should Bill have 
advocated violence in return? 
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To say that there are no simple 
answers, that conscientious Christians 
are torn between the truth and the ex- 
pedient, between forgiving wrongs 
and exacting justice, is not to assert 
that the Christian faith fails to pro- 
vide guideposts. For the CAristian 
faith helps us to see the evil of this 
world more clearly, and it inspires us, 
with the help of God, to labor for the 
right in spite of our physical and 
spiritual limitations. It gives us depth 
of vision both inwardly and outward- 
ly, and a power to work against the 
odds—a depth and a power unknown 
to Sally of the naive “personal” ap- 
proach, and to Bill who loved causes 
more than men. 


Evil is still with us 
We will see more evil in days to 


come. The fighting of World War II 
is over, but its roots in our ways of 
living and thinking remain. The cal- 
loused selfishness, the materialism, 
the sensualism and “the little betray- 
als which have strewn the battlefields 
with the bodies of our brothers, hus- 
bands and sons” still continue. Yet the 
struggle of the silent and impoverished 
millions of the world for bread and 
justice must go on. We will have, for 
example, the type of evil which was 
made real to me last month when I 
attended in a southern town a govern- 
ment way-hearing on a contemplated 
$1.50 ceiling for picking 100 pounds 
of cotton. In came a hundred planters, 
one sharecropper and a preacher. Hour 
after hour the planters testified, “We 
need this ceiling; it will make the 
pickers work harder and _ steadier; 
labor needs to be told off, bossed 
around .. .” No word’ was spoken 
for an adequate waye to provide de- 
cent clething, a balanced diet; no ar- 
gument for the sacredness of human 
life. Instead, the wordless threat of 
night riders, rope and fagot were im- 
plied in the hard words of the plant- 
ers. The scene called not for parlor 
liberalism or softly-spoken Christian 
phrases, but for Lincolns of our day 
to rally the nation against this new 
form of threatened slavery. 

But seeing outward evil, without an 
inward glance into our own hearts, 
will only leave us proud and _ self- 
righteous. Little Hitlers reside in our 


hearts too, often when we leéast sus- 
2Leland Stowe, They Shall Not Sleep, p. 


393. 
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pect them. These Hitlers—these false 
motives—corrupt even the best of our 
acts. For instance, I may give a dollar 
to a righteous cause as much to ap- 
pease my conscience for living in 
placid comfort, to make myself feel 
benevolent, and to put myself a step 
closer to my heavenly reward, as to 
help the needy. Likewise, and often 
unconsciously, I may be satisfying my 
lust for power and recognition by car- 
rying some torch of justice for the un- 
derprivileged. But it is not until I 
recognize and repent my selfish de- 
sires for advancement, power, reward 
and success in the eyes of the world 
that I can begin to overcome them and 
live a better life—not as a professional 
do-gooder, but as a humble believer. 

We Americans are not humble by 
nature. We love a winner, and we even 
measure the success of a Christian by 
the number of souls he has saved, the 
prestige of his position or the num- 
ber of battles for justice he has won. 
The mark of a true Christian, how- 
ever, is not his outward success; it is 
his ability to keep on fighting despite 
defeats and failures. For an example 
of this problem, consider all of the 
progressive government administra- 
tors who from 1939 to 1943 aided the 
Farm Security Administration resettle 
poor farm families, keep tenants and 
sharecroppers on the land, and house 
thousands of agricultural migrants. 


Today their work has been smashed: 


Congress has ordered the liquidation 
of these resettlement projects and the 
sale of the migrant camps; and the 
agency has been infiltrated with re- 
actionary officials bent on acting as 
gravediggers fur the hopes of Amer- 
ica’s rural poor. The efforts of the de- 
posed administrators, it would seem, 
have been in vain. The question for 
them is: will these men who have 
worked so hard in behalf of the needy, 
now retire in bitterness? Or will they 
continue to fight for justice? 

To be modest in victory and cou- 
rageous in defeat, to face squarely the 
certainty of death, the inevitability of 
many losses, and the corroding influ- 
ence of evil, we must have within our 
hearts a joyousness in serving others 
and working for a good cause. We can 
only have this victory by faith in God, 
who can empower even the weakest 
of us with quietness, strength, and 
freedom from ourselves. 

The world needs us. The starved, the 
spirit@ally impoverished of Germany, 
Russia, Japan, China, New York, 
Dixie, just-around-the-corner—they are 
calling us, forcing us amidst our 
gadgets to reexamine our ffittered- 
away lives. Every one of us, each in 
his own way must answer the call of 
the Lord: “Prepare ye the way of the 
people; caste up, caste up a highway; 
gather out the stones; lift up a stand- 
ard for the people.”* 


3 Isaiah 62:10. 


ULTIMATUM 


FOR MAN 


By Peggy Pond Church 


Now the frontiers are all closed. 


There is no other country we can run away to; 
There is no ocean we can cross over. 
At last we must turn and live with one another. 


We cannot escape this any longer. 


We cannot continue to choose between good and evil, 
The good for ourselves, the evil for our neighbor. 
We must all bear the equal burden. 


At last we who have been running away must turn and face it; 
There is no room left for hate in the world we must live in. 

Now we must learn love. We can not longer escape it. 

We can no longer escape from one another. 


Love is no longer a theme for eloquence, 

Or a way of life for a few to choose whose hearts can decide it. 
It is the sternest necessity; the unequivocal ultimatum. 

There is no way out. There is no country we can flee to; 

There is no man on earth who must not face this task now. 


—From Survey Graphic 
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|. To Declare Good News 


Have This Mind in You 


MIssION boards are asking— 
above all else—for evangelists in the 
post-war era. Need for missionaries 
with this type of training is due in 
part to the special function of missions: 
to establish churches which under in- 
digenous leadership will carry forward 
the Christianization of all lands. The 
responsibilities of the “evangelist’’ are 
many, and all contribute toward build- 
ing a community of Christians trained 
to lead and support a church. The mis- 
sionary brings dedicated individuals to- 
gefher for worship, instruction, and 
fellowship, in groups which constitute 
centers for the evangelization of the 
community. 


“Evangelism” is not the exclusive 
responsibility of “evangelists.” Actual- 
ly no such distinction can or should be 
made between the purpose of Christian 
workers. The doctor, the teacher, the 
evangelist, each proclaims the good 
news that God is in the world recon- 
ciling it to himself. The “evangelist” 
performs this evangelistic function pri- 
marily as preacher or Bible class teach- 
er; the doctor and nurse in the practice 
of healing; the teacher in the act of 
teaching; the agriculturist in the im- 
provement of soil cultivation and rural 
life. The latter specialists may leave to 
theologically trained persons the or- 
ganization and administration of 
churches, yet they cannot dodge the 
imperative of confronting individuals 


with the Christian gospel on _ the 


ground that they are not “evangelists.” ’ 


For in the non-technical sense every 
Christian is an evangelist, charged to 
make known to others what God 
through Christ means to him. 


3 a RESPONSIBILITY is discharged by 
the Christian in at least two ways. 
First, through the “Christian” use of 
his specialty. Irrespective of the field in 


which he is an expert, he will achieve 
a maximum of skill and usefulness to 
society in the exercise of his profession. 
The missionary may be a “jack of sev- 
eral trades,” yet it is imperative that 
he be especially skilled in at least one, 
be it that of preaching, teaching, or 
performing surgical operations. Being 
Christian is no alibi for faulty work- 
manship; on the contrary, the Chris- 
tian’s “light” is amplified by virtue of 
his proficiency. | 

The Christian faith does not spread 
in a vacuum. Rather, it confronts all 
the facts in our secular society, and 
must compete against many of them. 
The Christian message spreads among 
individuals and groups only in the 
event that it satisfies a need. Every 
believer is in a real sense a “rice” Chris- 
tian, a devotee of the Christian way of 
life because it gives him something he 
would not otherwise have. In China 
and Japan the phrase is often used con- 
cerning students, “He is studying to be 
a Christian.” Because mission schools 
have offered to Confucian-trained per- 
sons a means of attaining knowledge, 
thousands of Oriental youth have been 
confronted with the Christian message 
and the Christian church, and have 
embraced one or both. The Indian out- 
caste can alter his social position by 
becoming Christian; he thereby eschews 
the Hindu religious system which holds 
him at the bottom of the social scale. In 
famine-stricken areas, and war-devas- 
tated lands, the mission compound is 
often the only place of safety and the 
missionary’s generosity the refugee’s 
sole means of survival; thousands of 
Chinese have become Christians be- 
cause abnormal social conditions have 
placed them in the hands of mission- 
aries or the national Christian church. 
This is not to gainsay the fact that 
many persons so attracted to Christian- 
ity mature into sincere, devoted Chris- 
tians. 
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Not Condescend 


Il To Cooperate 


ad MISSIONARY is a leader. As an 
isolated Christian in an alien environ- 
ment, the pioneers drew upon all their 
cultural and native resources to drama- 
tize and demonstrate the superiority of 
their religious faith. These were “fight- 
ing angels” who established the Chris- 
tian church in hostile and strange lands. 
They were children of their times, 
emissaries of the light to lands of dark- 
ness, leaders even where there were 
none to follow. 

The missionary of today no less must 
be a leader, yet his leadership must be 
expressed in somewhat different forms. 
Christianity is not a matter of geogra- 
phy; the missionary comes not as a 
representative of a superior cultural 
system, but on a “lend-lease” system 
whereby the churches seek to apportion 
their resources and personnel in all 
parts of a pagan world at home and 
abroad. The rise of nationalism among 
many of the peoples of mission lands is 
demanding and will continue to de- 
mand that the work and administra- 
tion of the church be indigenous. The 
expansion of Protestant Christianity 
has established a church in almost every 
land; something new has thus been 
added which the pioneer missionary 
did not reckon among his assets. 

The missionary gives up his home- 
land; the itinerant evangelist often is a 
stranger to his own wife and children; 
the teacher who might have thrilled 
American college classes with his bril- 
liant dialectic contents himself with 
teaching elementary subjects in mission 
schools; the surgeon who might have 
lived in a Park Avenue penthouse 
spends days and nights treating pa- 
tients who can never pay; the builder 
eschews architectural fame in_ the 
States to erect mission compounds 
which may be destroyed by revolutions 
and wars. This list of sacrifices could 
be continued endlessly; yet one we 
dare not omit is this: the willingness 
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to work, struggle, and create, allowing 
both the credit and responsibility to go 
to a national worker. Many of the 
earlier mentioned “sacrifices” were dra- 
matic; the quality of leadership needed 
today is undramatic in that institutions 
which are founded will be led by na- 
tional and not missionary Christians; 
the preaching and much of the teaching 
will be in the language of people by 
members of their own race. The mis- 
sionary goes to his field today as col- 
league, rather than as director or 
establisher. 


, = MISSIONARY will be an associate 
to a national pastor or pastors. He will 
work with them using democratic pro- 
cedures, often taking a secondary place. 
Positions of honor will be his only on 
a basis of merit and achievement, not 
because he is a white man. He will 
advise more than give orders. He will 
do more informal contacting of indi- 
viduals, and less formalized teaching 
and institutional administration. His 
authority will consist of his own spir- 
itual assets, his trustworthiness. 

This idea of missionary as colleague 
is not a goal to be realized merely in 
the future. It is already a fact, the 
transition having been in process since 
the first missionaries undertook their 
work. For the purpose of the mission- 
ary is to make himself useless, that is, 
to raise up leaders who can lead and 
enlarge the church and its functions to 
achievements which exceed even the 
dreams of the foreign missionaries. To 
build Christian community through 
the establishment and strengthening of 
the church has dictated from the be- 
ginning that competent Christians be 
given responsibilities commensurate 
with their abilities. These have been 
the Bishop Azariahs, the Kagawas, and 
the thousands of other heroes of the 
faith who are at once the products and 
the creators of the Christian Church. 
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Which Kind 


The sort of mission we sent to Hiroshima wins 
wars but not people: the Christian victory re- 


mains to be won abroad. 


by FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Eovak THE atomic bomb is not likely 
to prevent hate, murder and revolt in 
Asia. What shall we do with the vic- 
tims of despair who revolt against the 
status quo? A billion starving people 
cannot be kept quiet by fear of radio- 
activity! If we bungle the peace, we 


‘may find ourselves opposed by twelye~ 
hundred millions of Oriental and col- 


ored people. God is on the side of the 
oppressed. 


Handicaps Aplenty 
We can have the friendship of Asia 


and Africa if we strive for it. But we 


must go out for it with all the earnest- 
ness a business man shows in seeking 
customers, or a youth in wooing his 
sweetheart. Much of the Orient sus- 
pects and dislikes the West, for they 
remember centuries of exploitation. We 
must change that dislike to love. 


The way of peace is not the frighten- ° 


ing of men into submission. One firm 
step toward a better world is to heal 
the misery of the neglected peoples. 
This must be done by the people of 
America. Will they do it? All indica- 
tions are that they can and will. The 
American Church today is aware that 
her far-flung missionary network can 
relieve the distress of the world. 


The Educational Road 


The heart of the world can be won 
if we make a sincere effort. Take the 
Philippines as an example. Under Spain 
the people were oppressed and robbed, 
and the result was one revolt after an- 
other. When America went into the 
Philippines in 1898, we helped develop 
the natural resources of these islands. 
Twenty thousand school teachers went 
from the United States to the Philip- 
pines during the first forty-four years. 
We raised literacy from 5% to 75%. 
We established good roads. We enor- 
mously improved the agriculture, indus- 
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try, and incomes of the Filipinos. We 
purchased half of the large Spanish- 
owned estates, the best land in the Is- 
lands, and gave the land, in small 
parcels, to the poor people. We intro- 
duced new fruits and grains and taught 
the people to eat balanced diets. We 
wiped out epidemics of smallpox and 
cholera. We greatly reduced the death- 
toll from all diseases. We gave the peo- 
ple self-government. 

Save for the local expenses of the 
United States Army, all this cost us 
nothing! It was paid for in taxes by 


the Filipinos. Kindness, the best of all 
investments, brings the highest divi- 
dends. When the Japanese struck in 
southeastern Asia, the Filipinos were 
the only Oriental colonists who re- 
mained loyal to the Allies. Thousands 
of Filipino soldiers died beside our own 
men, and tens of thousands fled to the 
mountains to become guerillas. Carlos 
Romulo, in his Mother America, prais- 
ed our country as having the best 
colonial program in world history. 

In China we see again what loving 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Here is one of Dr. Laubach’s famed language charts: prime 
factor in raising literacy in the Philippines. 
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You are hoping to be a missionary? 
Then you need to know how to get 
ready. Here are some suggestions: 


Your missionary service begins 
now. A missionary first and foremost 
is a person whose primary loyalty is to 
Jesus Christ. The Christian’s major re- 
sponsibility toward his fellows is to 
help them become Christians. Through 
prayer, Bible study, and a constant ef- 
fort to know and to follow the will 
of God, the future missionary must be- 
gin now in the activities of the local 
church, the Church school, youth or- 
ganizations, community service and 
personal relationships to lead people 
into the Christian fellowship. 


Take care of your health. Mission- 
ary service is physically exacting. Many 
,otherwise promising candidates must 
be rejected because they lack physical 
stamina or have some weakness. Build 
up your body for Christian service 
with the same care that an athlete 
trains for a race. Get periodic checkups 
in order to correct possible defects. 


Get adequate professional train- 
ing. This means four years of college, 
culminating in a bachelor’s degree, 
plus specialization in one’s own field, 
plus in some cases additional area, lan- 
guage, and cultural training. 


Begin with a well-rounded College 
Course. College should train you to: 
speak and write English correctly; ap- 
preciate literature, music, and the other 
arts; read with facility at least one 
modern foreign language; be familiar 
with the scientific method; know the 
historic development of modern civil- 
ization; be aware of modern social, eco- 
nomic and political factors; sense the 
tensions in urban and rural life and the 
adjustments in process; understand 
family life and group relationships; be 
cognizant of how personality develops. 
Have a working knowledge of the 
principles of mental hygiene; be con- 
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versant with the major systems of phi- 
losophy; use the Bible and know the 
essentials of the Christian faith. 

Choose your major and . minor 
from: Agriculture, Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages, Economics (general, 
Labor, Rural, Accounting and Cooper- 
atives), Sociology (general, Rural, So- 
cial Problems and The Family), Edu- 
cational Principles and Practice, Eng- 
lish (Composition, Literature and 
Speech), History and International Re- 
lations, Religion and Ethics, Home 
Economics and Nutrition, Physical and 
Natural Sciences, and Psychology (gen- 
eral, Educational, Child and Social). 

All missionary candidates should 
elect at least one laboratory science, an 
introduction to cultural anthropology, 
courses in rural life, philosophy and re- 
ligion courses, educational methods and 
courses in counseling, applied phychol- 
ogy and mental hygiene. Many mission- 
ary candidates will wish to study ac- 
counting and bookkeeping, coopera- 
tives and the cooperative movement 
and home and family life. 


Thinking of majoring in Religion? 
If you plan to do graduate study in a 
seminary or school of religious educa- 
tion, then take your college major in 
another field such as sociology, psy- 
chology, history, philosophy, education, 
or science. If your graduate work is to 
be in medicine, social work, education, 
or some field which does not include 
studies in religion, take a number of 
college courses in religion. Evangelists 
will need seminary training. 


Are medical missions your objec- 
tive? Students who plan to become 
doctors should take an M.D., followed 
by an interneship, and possibly by spe- 
cialized training. Nurses must graduate 
from a high-grade nurses’ training 
school and do graduate study. Those 
wanting to be Public Health Workers 
need a certificate in that field and prac- 
tical field experience. 


Your Mark! 


Get Set! 


How about educational missions? 
Prospective teachers of advanced sub- 
jects may well major in the subjects 
they plan to teach. Primary and secon- 
dary school teachers may choose a ma- 
jor in education. Courses should in- 
clude creative, community-related types 
of education, methods of student guid- 
ance, etc. 


Want to be a rural missionary? 
Lay and ordained rural missionaries 
should major in general agriculture, 
agricultural education, home econom- 
ics. Teachers of agriculture and home 
economics are greatly needed. 


Interested in Literature and Lit- 
eracy? All missionaries should acquaint 
themselves with techniques in this 
field. Phonetics, linguistics and kindred 
courses are important foundation for 
literature-literacy specialists. Three-fifths 
of the world’s peoples are illiterate; 
most of them are non-Christian. 


Does Social Work appeal to you? 
Undergraduates preparing to become 
social workers should major in sociolo- 
gy. Psychology, economics and religion 
likewise should be stressed in the choice 
of courses. Professional training must 
follow in a graduate school of social 


work. 


Don’t overlook extra-curriculars! 
Bull sessions are an integral part of 
college, and for the missionary can- 
didate they are an informal means of 
sharing ideas and enthusiasm with fel- 
low students. Summers should be spent 
in caravaning, in summer-service proj- 
ects, and in other creative non-academic 
work. 


Keep in touch with the candidate 
(personnel) secretary of your church 
board. If you are uncertain as to the 
address of your board, or of the agency 
to which you should make application, 
address your inquiries to the Student 
Volunteer Movement, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1o, N. Y. 


REQUEST FROM 


CHINA, NOW 


SIKANG, CHINA, June 15, 1945. The 
whole program of building Christian 
life out here depends on one thing. 
Not money, not equipment, but Chris- 
tian lives dedicated to preaching the 
gospel as it best fits the people’s need. 
If the right kind of Christians are 
ready to do the work we can always 
support them. 

I enclose a copy of requests we sent 
recently to the fourteen mission boards 
cooperating in the program of the 
Church of Christ in China. You will 
notice that these requests are for people 
well trained in some form of human 
service, as well as experienced people. 


Their dedication to the Christian mis- 
sion must be strong enough to carry 
them through years of preparation. But 
if they consider their preparation al- 
ready part of their life work, the years 
fly past all too quickly. 


A Lolo chief heard of our coming 
into this part of the country, and came 
out from his valley in the high moun- 
tains to meet us on the trail. We were 
delayed on the way and he waited three 
days and nights without food or shelter 
in order to bid us come to his valley 
to establish Christian work. We could 
not go with him, and had no one to 
send. 


Tibetan perspective 


From where I sit on the steps of this 
ruined temple in Sikang (straight west 
of the Tibetan border) I look down 
upon a city of 30,000 people, where 
there are only five Christians. Unless 
more and more strong Christians come 
out here to the Tibetan border, this 
temple is symbolic of the future for 
these people—ruined. 

I hope decisions made and work 
done in these historic days will bring 
some of you eventually to this Chris- 
tian frontier. 


—ARCHIE CROUCH 


Border Service Department, 
Church of Christ in China. * 


Want to Work on the Cop of the World? 


The Church of Christ in China, Border 
Service Department, is asking for personnel 
for the post-war era: 


ACCOUNTANT. Co-Treasurer with Chi- 
nese colleague in handling financial business 
of Border Service Department at Chengtu, 
Sze. Qualifications: standard training as an 
accredited public accountant. (Married or 
single; man or woman.) 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION SPECIALIST. 
For promotion and supervision of audio-visual 
education and equipment for all Border Serv - 
ice work. Qualifications: standard college 
grade training with successful experience in 
this type of work. (Married or single; man.) 


DOCTOR. Serve as associate superintendent 
Hsichang Hospital at Hsichang, Sikang. Qual- 
ifications: standard medical training with ex- 
perience in hospital supervision. (Married or 
single; man.) 
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DOCTOR. Specialist in gynecology, obstet- 
rics and pediatrics at Hsichang Hospital. 
Qualifications: standard medical training 
with specialization in departments listed. 
(Married or single; woman.) 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY SPECIALIST. Asso- 
ciate, Chinese superiftendent of animal hus- 
bandry project at Weichow, Zec. Qualifica- 
tions: standard agricultural college training 
with experience in animal husbandry. (Mar- 
ried or single; man.) 


WOOL INDUSTRY SPECIALIST. To help 
expand and direct wool grading, washing, 
dyeing, spinning and weaving project, in 
Zukalao, northwest Szechwan. Qualifications: 
successful experience in this type of work. 
(Married or single; man.) 


CHILD WELFARE SPECIALIST. Associate, 
Chinese superintendent of orphanage for Lolo 
children at Hsichang, Sikang. Qualifications: 


successful experience in children’s work. 
(Married or single; man.) 


CHRISTIAN MUSIC DIRECTOR. Associate 
with Chinese colleagues in program of Chris-. 
tian music through Border areas. Qualifica- 
tions: standard musical training, instrument- 
al, voice, direction. Ability to transcribe na- 
tive tribal melodies and adapt to wider use. 
(Married or single; man or woman.) 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL SERVICE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Teach courses of social service 
administration in Nanking University, Cheng - 
tu, Sze. Qualifications: standard college 
training; at least 3 years of teaching experi- 
ence. (Single; over 30; man or woman.) 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL SERVICE TECH- 
NIQUES. Teach courses of social service 
techniques in Nanking University, Chengtu, 
Sze. Qualifications: standard college train- 
ing; at least 3 years of teaching experience. 
(Single; over 30; man or woman.) 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Artist the Good Earth 


by ARTHUR T. MOSHER 


Around the earth today one out of 
every two gainfully employed men is 
a farmer. He may be living in the val- 
ley of the Ganges, plowing two and a 
half to three acres with a little wooden 
plow and raising barely enough food 
to keep his family alive. Or he may be 
living in Kansas, raising eight to twelve 
hundred acres of wheat, riding a trac- 
tor and securing an income sufficient 
to provide amply for his family in 
every way. He may be living on the 
coastal plain of North China cultivat- 
ing the few acres left to him by his 
ancestors, or in Central Africa where 
there is more land than anyone wants 
to use and he can move from plot to 
plot as he chooses. He may be trying 
desperately to keep the soil in ‘place 
along the banks of the Rhine in Ger- 
many, or on some steep hillside in 
Switzerland, Italy, the Himalayas, or 
the hills of South China. Or he may 
live in the valley of the Nile, where 
each year the river floods his acres, 
refertilizing them. Wherever he lives 
and whatever his methods of cultivat- 
ing the land, he is a farmer. 


Because he is a farmer, certain atti- 
tudes characterize his outlook on life. 
He deals constantly with the processes 
of life—birth, reproduction, death; with 
the impersonal forces of nature—the 
seasonal rainfall, shifting temperature, 
insects. He thinks in terms of the con- 
tinuity of life. He is not eager to 
take chances. 


Rural heartbeat 


The mission of the Christian Church 
is increasingly among such rural peo- 
ple. It is a commonplace that the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ applies to every 
phase of the life of man. In the coun- 
tryside this means that being a Chris- 
tian has definite implications for the 
attitude of a man toward his land, his 
profession, his livestock and the social 
life of the community. It is the task of 
Christian missions to make these im- 
plications explicit and to introduce to 
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THE DYNAMIC OF TODAY’S STUDENT GENERATION CAN SERVE A 
BILLION FARMING FOLK IN CHRIST’S NAME, IN RURAL MISSIONS 


rural people the Christ who could sum 
up the law of the prophets in one great 
commandment, and who would then 
go about the hills of Galilee and Judea 
living out the implications of that com- 
mandment in every small detail of life. 
Some rural missionaries are minis- 
ters, some are doctors, some are agri- 
cultural experts, and some are counsel- 
ors in home and family life. It is ob- 
vious that the background and train- 
ing of each differs, yet it is valid to put 
all into one group and call them rural 
missionaries, because what they are 
trying to produce is a CAristian fellow- 
ship in a countryside, a fellowship in 
which all individuals will realize the 
implications of Christian living for the 
varied life of the rural neighborhood. 
If this integrated discipleship is to 
result, it is obvious that a great deal of 
integration must be achieved within 
the minds of the missionaries them- 
selves. The great need is for rural mis- 
sionaries who at heart are countrymen, 
who would like to help in the task of 
presenting Christ to the countryside. 
This, then, is the first important fact 
about the rural missionary—that wheth- 
er his specialized training be in agri- 
culture, medicine, home and family 


life, or in the ministry, he is dealing 
primarily with people who live upon 
the land and he must succeed in so 
integrating his task with that of other 
missionaries that the result can be an 
integrated Christian discipleship. 


| decrease: fellowship increases 


It is the local Christian fellowship 
which is important rather than the mis- 
sionary and his co-workers. To an ex- 
tent the missionary will always remain 
an “import.” To really become a part 
of the rural community in which he 
works, he would have to be a farmer 
there, earning his living from the soil. 
But if he realizes he is an outsider, 
present as an outside friend, he will 
utilize only those methods which can - 
be successful in building up an in- 
digenous Christian fellowship within 
the neighborhood. 

The Christian program in rural areas 
cannot be carried entirely by profes- 
sional workers. The population is too 
sparse, the people often too poor; be- 
sides, it is part of the Christian gospel 
itself that every person shall take re- 
sponsibility for his share of the com- 
mon life. If the rural missionary under- 
stands that his task is to introduce a 


Ewing Galloway 
India’s rural millions live in tiny villages, like this hamlet of mud huts, in central India. 
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spirit and to help people to develop 
techniques for expressing that spirit in 
the life of their community, he will 
depend upon the volunteer help of the 
people not only for carrying on the 
program, but for determining what the 
program is to be. He must not be in- 
terested in receiving credit for what is 
done. He must go in and look at the 
problems of the neighborhood through 
the eyes of the people, to see what their 
needs are and to help them to develop 
means for dealing with them. 


ARTHUR MOSHER 
(He took his family 
to live in a primitive 
Indian village, there 
to live that of which 
he writes.) 


In the years to come every rural mis- 
sionary ought himself to live in the 
rural community in which he works. 
The rural mission doctor, working ina 
particular neighborhood day after day, 
month after month, ministering to the 
health needs of the people, is deeply 
effective. The ministerial missionary, if 
he lives in the same neighborhood for a 
year, joining with the people in their 
daily tasks, learning intimately the 
home schedule of operations, attending 
the local market day, entering into the 
festivals and ceremonies of the village, 
is in a strong position to interpret the 
Christian Gospel to the countryside as 
a whole. The agricultural missionary 
who farms a small bit of land himself, 
learns to use the implements the peo- 
ple use, watches the seasons, notes pco- 
ple’s behavior when prices change or in- 
sects invade a field or the rent collec- 
tor’s visit is imminent—such a man 
places himself in a position to fill his 
rightful place in the proclamation of 
the Gospel to these people. 


Task for an artist 


Life in the countryside is not simple, 
and the rural missionary, regardless of 
his specialized training, must be an 
artist, not merely a scientist. What he 
recommends must be scientifically cor- 
rect, and in order to have a program 
which is sound for rural people he 
must be highly trained in some special- 
ized field; but in the last analysis, his 
task is to reach the human heart, and 
that is a task for an artist. 
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AMERICA: EDUCATIONAL MECCA 


20,000 students from abroad will be coming to America’s 
colleges in the post-war years; the first contingent has arrived. 


On August 2, 1945 a New York 
City pier came alive with costumes and 
color as the Gripsholm, just in from 
India, docked. On that date the war 
was still on; yet there disembarked 70 
students from India, 174 from China, 
and others from the Middle East. Com- 
ing to these shores, they added them- 
selves to the nearly 9,000 students from 
abroad who already are studying in our 
universities and colleges. 

These August arrivals are forerun- 
ners of others still to come. From India 
alone it is planned to send 1,500 within 
the next three years. It is estimated that 
there may be at least 20,000 students 
from abroad in our academic centers in 
the post-war years. In addition, there 
will be in this country a growing num- 
ber of technical trainees. Reasons why 
this country for decades will be an edu- 
cational mecca are many: we have 
come through the war with our uni- 
versities unbombed; this country, too, 
is the source of many technological and 
industrial skills, and we have assumed 
a new eminence in world affairs. 

America’s leadership in higher edu- 
cation brings to every thoughtful stu- 
dent the obligation to become informed 
about other parts of the world. Isola- 
tionism now is forever impossible for 
the thoughtful person. Indeed, the 
campus may be a place for the United 
Nations to meet, at least in microcosm. 
In this international exchange of stu- 
dents is opportunity of the most con- 
crete sort of progress in mutual under- 
standing and personal friendship be- 
tween peoples. “Students and One 
World”—this pregnant phrase was the 
theme of a significant gathering held 
in June, 1945, on the campus of Colum- 
bia University in New York City. 
There it was demonstrated that even 
within one day students of varied na- 
tional backgrounds, previously strang- 
ers, could experience a creative me€ting 
of minds and personalities. An Ameri- 
can student exclaimed after the meet- 
ing, “Why, I didn’t think of anybody 
there as foreign,” though fifteen nation- 
alities were represented. 

The task of building the structure of 


world brotherhood has likeness to the 
cathedral-building of the Middle Ages. 
Then the energies and devotion of ‘suc- 
cessive generations were given to erec- 


- ‘tion of a material witness to the highest 


they knew of faith and beauty. Now we 
must have a structure of human rela- 
tionships that will make realizable the 
original ideals of the gospels. Few more 
critical opportunities for this are at 
hand than that symbolized in the hu- 
man cargo brought here by the Grips- 


holm and the ships that will follow. 
—Everett M. Stowe 


WHAT KIND? 


(Continued from page 14) 
service can accomplish. For a century 
missionaries poured into China, start- 
ing little oases of friendship. Mean- 
while, imperialistic governments, fol- 
lowing the custom of the past four cen- 
turies, seized all they could get. They 
took all southern Asia, and in China 
had taken Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Tsingtao and Macao, and were press- 
ing toward Peking, when the people 
ros¢ up in an effort to drive out the 
whites. The Boxer Rebellion was a peo- 
ple’s revolt. The Chinese were easily 
defeated by the foreign powers, who 
exacted (according to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica) ten times as much indem- 
nity as the Chinese had destroyed of 
foreign property. Missionaries insisted 
that the United States government re- 
turn our share to China; our govern- 
ment used the money to establish a 
scholarship fund for Chinese students. 
That indemnity money and mission 
schools have educated most of the pro- 
Allied leaders of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

Missionaries must realize that they 
can and must remove discord and 
hate. When the world writhes in mis- 
ery, deeds speak louder than words. 
The experience of a hundred years 
proves that missionaries who engage in 
loving service win more and better con- 
verts than those who merely talk with- 
out practicing Christlike service. 
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A Program Paper 


Missions are a means for Christians 
to extend their ideas and influence. 
There are vital lacks in the Christianity 
of any campus group which does not 
feel the compulsion to make its values 
available beyond the limits of a local 
membership. How? 


ORGANIZE. Integrate the missions 
emphasis into the Christian Association 
program. (1) Appoint an able student 
as cabinet member to act as SVM rep- 
resentative, sending his name to: Dr. 
Winburn T. Thomas, General Secre- 
tary, Student Volunteer Movement, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(2) Organize a subcommittee of the 
World’s Relations Commission to pro- 
mote the Christian vocation-missionary 
movement with the SVM Representa- 
tive as Chairman. (3) Entrust to this 
committee the responsibility for a con- 
tinuing missions program, for occasional 
cabinet meetings, for discussion groups, 
for bringing world church personalities 
to the campus, and for arranging for 
convocations, plays and movies. 

Suggestions which follow are intend- 
ed primarily for the SVM Representa- 
tive and his committee: 


ADVERTISE. Make original and imag- 
inative use of promotional media avail- 
able on the campus: school publica- 
tions, church bulletins, college and lo- 
cal radio programs, bulletin boards, 
handbills, announcements at convoca- 
tions and mass meetings. Use SVM lit- 
erature, posters by art students, and 
locally published stories about the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
With the aid of the local drama coach 
or little theatre group, produce plays 
that treat world-relatedness and Chris- 
tian vocation. A list of religious dramas 
for amateur production may be secured 
from the SVM for 5c. The Hollywood- 
produced story of John Steinbeck’s 
Forgotten Village (technicolor, sound, 
16mm, from the Methodist or Presby- 
terian supply house, rental $12) is 
good 

USE PEOPLE. SVM < staff and travel- 
ing secretaries may be used up to one- 


half week by campus Christian groups. 
(Write SVM headquarters for sched- 
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How Make Missions Live 


ules.) Furloughed or retired mission- 
aries, persons with overseas or pioneer- 
ing church experiences, returned veter- 
ans who have seen the Church in ac- 
tion overseas, visiting denominational 
staff members and Student Christian 
Movement leaders—all have contribu- 
tions to make. 


COOPERATE. Share visiting resource 
people with other campus Christian 
groups, by dividing available time and 
planning joint meetings. Invite college 
administration leaders to help arrange 
visits of outstanding world Christian 
leaders. Cooperate in World Student 
Fund drives, and in World’s Student 
Christian Federation activities. 


“RETREAT.” Week-end conferences 
and retreats, on campus or in an iso- 
lated cabin or hotel, may feature mov- 
ies, Bible study, discussion, work ex- 
periences, and periods of directed quiet. 
Here are types of week-end meetings: 
(1) Vocations conference for students 
who care considering church and mis- 
sionary vocations, with discussion of 
training standards and openings with 
experienced workers. (2) Vocations Re- 
treat, similar in plan to a vocations 


conference. (3) Missionary Retreat, de- 
signed to present the facts concerning 
personnel and training requirements 
for pioneering church needs. (4) Col- 
lege Conference on the World Mission 
of the Church. : 


PARTICIPATE. Missionary action is 
possible for students in college. Service 
opportunities under home mission 
boards, caravans in connection with 
student Christian movements, work 
camps, and settlement houses are al- 
ways open. Student organizations can 
initiate, with college administrations or 
community chests, settlement facilities 
for underprivileged and minority 
groups. Provision may be made for 
overseas students, Nisei, and “segre- 
gated” members of the college—through 
cosmopolitan clubs, hostels, special con- 
ferences and “just friendship.” 


VOLUNTEER. The student who par- 
ticipates in such activities during his 
undergraduate days gets good training 
for world church activity after college. 
The Student Volunteer Movement of- 
fers them a fellowship which offers 
them inspiration and fruitful contact 
with agencies of world Christianity. 


Three-fifths of the world’s peoples cannot read; yet in one hour a person can 
be taught to read a simple paragraph. 
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BRITISH VS. THE AMERICAN 
WAY. Robert Mackie, (Student World, 
Second Quarter) tells of being present 
at an SCM general committee meet- 
ing in London when the relations be- 
tween Britain and India were under 
discussion: “I was struck at once by 
the difference from any similar political 
discussion in the USA. In America 
there would at once have been a feel- 
ing that certain great moral principles 
must be enunciated, and students urged 
to go out and take risks in their name. 
In Britain moral principles Were never 
mentioned, an uneasy conscience about 
them was taken for granted, but it 
seemed important not to ease our con- 
science by any declaration or action 
which might have no other purpose. 
The problem was whether we knew 
enough to say or do anything which 
might not prove purely superficial, and 
perhaps in the end damaging . . . not 
just to express irritation with the polli- 


This picture of liberated French war prison- 
ers reveals their poignant joy as they see 
again their native land. 
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cies of the day but to make a political 
judgment on a Christian basis. . . 
Perhaps . . . caring is more vital for 
the preservation of fellowship than any 
jejune solutions.” 


GERMAN STUDENT LICENTI- 
ATE. Kurt Emmerich, cashiered in 
1933 in Germany as “non-Aryan” and 
now warden of the German Confes- 
sional Institute in London, has been 
admitted as a licentiate of the Church 
of Scotland. Mr. Emmerich hopes to 
return to Germany as a minister with- 
in two or three years. 


SCA HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA. A building has 
been purchased in Johannesburg to 
serve as a center for all SCA activities 
in the Transvaal. It will provide space 
for bookstore, meeting-place, library, 
restaurant, Christian club, training cen- 
ter for SCA members, rest-rooms, pray- 
er-room, rooming and boarding house 
for young Christians. 


SWISS SCM CONFERENCE. iso 
French-speaking students came togeth- 
er in Lucerne April 8-11 to consider the 
foundations and consequences of the 
Christian faith in the life of the stu- 
dent. Pastor Mauris, Chaplain at the 
University of Lausanne, discussing the 
role of the intellectual, urged the dele- 
gates that to live according to their 
vocation they should become more than 
insipid university specialists. 


CHALET DES ETUDIANTS, FRANCE 


Andre de Blonay, Yngve Frykholm, 
Suzanne de Dietrich and Wilmina 
Rowland were among those present in 
Combloux on April 18 for the official 
opening of a home for students. Most 
of the fifty at present living in the 
chalet have been connected with the 
resistance movement. Many have been 


in prison and are recuperating from 
shock. Combloux is “a place where 
those who have been shaken to the 
depths by what they have gone through 
may find renewed strength for the work 
of reconstruction.” 


MARCHING LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDENTS. Charles Tudor Leber at- 
tributes considerable power to students 
in lands south of the Rio Grande. “Ar- 
riving in Guatemala last November,” 
he writes, “we found a student revolu- 
tion had taken place. The student 
movement had actually overthrown the 
government. In Brazil the long, silent 
marches of great student bodies, each 
marching student having tied his hand- 
kerchief over his mouth, presented fear- 
ful protest against a totalitarianism in 
the government which was not giving 
the people freedom of speech or free- 
dom of the press. Latin students are 
restless, seeking, eager—and open mind- 
ed. In them is leadership for the future 
and of the world. What will be their 
ideas and ideals? We must win these 
young men and women to Christ now 
or they and we are lost.” 


OXFORD LIBRARY UNHARMED 


To THE 

Your issue of February, 1945, reports 
that our library has been completely de- 
stroyed. I am glad to say that this is 
not so. Other libraries in Britain have 
suffered through enemy action—for in- 
stance, the library of University Col- 
lege, London—but our college has for- 
tunately escaped all damage. I should 
be grateful if you would reassure your 
readers on this matter, as I fear the 
report may cause distress to our friends 
overseas. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun SactmarsH, Librarian, Kings 
College Library, Oxford, England 
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Don’t Walk, Run for 


Your Book Ration 


by JOHN BEAUCHAMP THOMPSON 


October “Quota”: 


AFRICAN JOURNEY 
by Eslanda Cardozo Goode Robeson (Mrs. 
Paul Robeson). John Day. $3.50. 


BRINGING OUR WORLD 
TOGETHER 


by Daniel Johnson Fleming. Scribner. 
$2.50. 


Hux: ARE two books by two famous 
citizens of the world. Senator Bilbo 
ought to read them, but he will not; 
and if he did, he would not under- 
stand. For he belongs to a past era of 
history, and to a social pattern that is 
falling of its own rotten weight. Both 
these books, on the other hand, deal 
with the future—with your future be- 
cause you are involved in all mankind. 
They offer not simply the agenda of 
the peace: they state the conditions of 
the peace. It is not too much to say 
that they announce the next step in 
social and moral evolution. And all of 
us will either strive to take this next 
step—or we will slither and jabber back 
into the past with Bilbo. The end of 
the war makes our choice just that 
simple—and that terrifying. 


Ms. Paut Rosegson’s book will be 
difficult for the conscientious librarian 
to classify: it is travel, it is anthropol- 
ogy, it is sociology, it is autobiography, 
it is geography (with sixty-four superb 
photographs), it is ethics, it is politics— 
it is dynamite. 

In 1936, after studying with Mali- 
nowski and other famous anthropolo- 
gists, Mrs. Robeson took her son Pauli 
(then nine years old) on a “field trip” 
from London around French West Af- 
rica to visits throughout South Africa, 
and on up through Kenya, Uganda, 
and Egypt. After many visits in the 
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homes of all kinds and conditions of 
people Mrs. Robeson made an appal- 
ling discovery: that Africans are people! 
This will be a frightening discovery 
to the colonial administrators who treat 
the “Natives” as commodities, restrict- 
ing 66% of the population to 13% of 
the land, imposing an elaborate system 
of segregation, working herdboys for 
25 cents a week and levying about $13 
per year in taxes on all boys over eight- 
een. It will startle the Dutch who ruled 
that in the Transvaal “there shall be no 
equality between black and white either 
in church or state.” It will ruffle the 
British who have cherished Cecil 
Rhodes’ rule of “equal rights for all 
civilized men south of the Zambesi”— 
with that undefined trick word, “civil- 
ized.” Mrs. Robeson observed first-hand 
the working of the colonial system in 
many parts of Africa, ruled in different 
ways by different European nations— 
but ruled on the whole by conquest and 
by the white minority. She studied the 
dual system of “justice,” with punish- 
ment to fit the color of one’s skin; and 
the impoverishing effects of the change 
from the primitive holding of the land 
by the tribe for the use of the tribe to 
the colonial monopoly system. She ob- 
served the lack of housing, of health 
facilities, and of education. She noted 
the current forms of the old colonial 
formula of “divide and conquer.” 


But this gag is not working so well: 
for 150,000,000 African Negroes will 
not lie down like sheep, and herdsmen 
who can not read are saying “We are 
tired of being told what to do. Our 
children will be more tired of it.” The 
white rulers keep insisting upon their 
superiority over all Negroes, but they 
neglect to demonstrate it (morally, in- 
tellectually, or culturally), and Afri- 
cans, being people, have a sense of 
humor. They also have dignity: wheth- 
er they are miners or migrants or 


John Beauchamp Thompson 


herdsmen (whose chief asked anxious- 
ly about the welfare of the American 
Indians!) or students or nurses. Mrs. 
Robeson discovered in living drama 
what Dr. Fleming states theologically: 
the unity and the interdependence of 
mankind. She has also highlighted the 
thorniest problem which the United 
Nations face, the problem of colonies. 
“Millions of men have been fighting 
over the earth for democracy and the 
Four Freedoms—for themselves and 
for all peoples. I believe there will 
never be peace. in the world” Mrs. 
Robeson concludes, “until people 
achieve what they have fought and 
died for.” 


bik FLeminc, who has done so 
much in former books to interpret the 
heritage of Africa and Asia to the 
West, and to elaborate a creative phi- 
losophy of Christian missions, now 
writes on our problem of moving from 
a tribal outlook and from tribal ethics 
to an expanded consciousness of world 
community. “This volume assumes” 
(he says) “that the vital forces of the 
universe are working toward a world- 
wide human brotherhood under God.” 
Concisely and simply, but brilliantly, 
Dr. Fleming places the drama of hu- 
man history against the long perspec- 
tive of geologic and evolutionary time. 
He explains how we came to be dif- 
ferent in terms of geographic and cli- 
matic factors: overlooking neither the 
materialistic bases of change nor the 
freedom of creativity. He surveys our 
heritage for woftld community: the 
anticipations of the Greeks and the 
Hebrews; the futile attempts of empire 
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to achieve world unity; the gifts of 
many peoples who have accumulated 
the tools, ideas, and experiences that 
make world community possible. 

Social evolution proceeds in enlarg- 
ing circles of consciousness and Dr. 
Fleming agrees with Kunkel that the 
test of one’s maturity is the range of 
one’s “We.” Nationalism was a step— 
but “our” should mean att of us. In- 
dividualism was a step in developing 
human rights and dignity and freedom 
—but we mush push beyond individ- 
ualism, and beyond tribalism to a more 
mature sensitivity of our essential unity 
with mankind. The fact of interde- 
pendence does not give us the sense of 
interdependence—so we would better 
make African journeys. 


But what of the infinite variety of 
cultures, ideals, morals, religions? Our 
choice seems to be between cultural 
totalitarianism (where one culture im- 
poses its values and norms upon an- 
other) or cultural pluralism. Without 
relinquishing Christianity’s great af- 
firmations, nor its experience of God 
in Christ, Dr. Fleming defends cultural 
pluralism. Tolerance of differences 
needs to be balanced by willingness of 
different groups to share. Freedom of 
minorities implies responsibilities and 
democratic controls» But Dr. Fleming 
finds the supreme control only in a 
common and commandirig loyalty to 
the good of the whole. Men everywhere 
have the same basic problems but they 
have many different solutions. The 
Nazis sought to destroy all who differed 
from them. Both Christianity and de- 
mocracy demand a community in 
which differences can live together and 
profit from the process. 


This thesis will be unwelcome to all 
authoritarians and totalitarians and to 
many sincere, small-minded Christians 
who devoutly believe their group to 
have a monopoly of truth. The prac- 
tice of this thesis is difficult and com- 
plicated. But Dr. Fleming has stated 
the crucial problem in our evolution 
as world citizens and world Christians: 
and we shall have to grapple with this 
problem if we really believe that there 
is one God sovereign over our little 
planet. He who tries to remain pro- 
vincial (in terms of nations or of faith) 
will find no comfort in Jesus who de- 
clared that a man must lose himself to 


find himself. 
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Week-End Work Camp 


It was complete .... 


Honestly, I got more out of that one 
week-end— it’s the most wonderful way 
to put your ideas into practice. This 
camp is run by a Quaker and his wife 
in a settlement house down in South 
Philadelphia in the Negro slums, which 
are far poorer than anything I’ve seen 
in Baltimore, even. About twenty high 
school and college students go each 
week-end. We arrived Friday night in 
time for supper and spent the evening 
getting to know each other and sewing 
huge burlap bags for overseas use. 
Early Saturday morning we were di- 
vided into groups of two and three and 
given our assignments for the day. An- 
other girl and I were to paint a bed- 
room in the home of a family. 

Before we started off we were all in- 
structed on the philosophy of the camp 
—-which is to get the people to work 
with you and take an interest in the 
project. In our case this was easy. As I 
was older I was supposedly responsi- 
ble for our project, and I will say I 
put up an awful brave front for some- 
one who’s never painted anything be- 
fore. When we arrived the husband 
and wife were clearing out the bed- 
room, so we sat in the kitchen and got 
to know the daughter and her young 


son. Then the time came to start paint- 


ing and I pretended I knew exactly 


what I was doing. I mixed too much 
turpentine with the paint, and so when 
I started to paint the ceiling it poured 
down on my upturned face. But Mr. 
Knight came to my rescue and we got 
along beautifully after that—all paint- 
ing and talking and having a wonder- 
ful time, and the day flew by. We went 
back to the settlement house for lunch 
and exchanged news and experiences, 
and then worked again all afternoon. 
We just got our room finished—it was 
a beautiful apple green with brown 
woodwork. 

The nicest part of all was the fact 
that I could so completely forget my 
surroundings in the personalities of 
the people around me. I thoroughly en- 
joyed the work, to be completely hon- 
est. Saturday night we all stayed at the 
Settlement house, played games and 
went to bed early. Sunday we went to 
church and then came back for dinner 
after which everyone left. 

But you can see‘ what a complete 
week-end it makes. I just wish I’d 
started doing things like this years ago. 

—ConsTancE WALTON 
Vassar, '44 


This “assignment” was fun for all concerned. 
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Veterans Scorn Joe College 
University oF INDIANA, BLooMINGTON. 
Veterans regard fraternity customs as 
infantile and naive, according to a 
study made here by Wendell W. 
Wright. Veterans who have seen action 
are prone to merge into campus life, 
while those who call attention to veter- 
ans as a group are those who have had 
little military experience. Veterans are 
doubtful of their own study abilities 
and feel they are at disadvantage with 
recent high school graduates. 


Attack Washington U’s Tax 
Exemption 

New York, N. Y. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People has announced that an attack 
will be made on the tax exempt status 
of Washington University in St. Louis 
which has refused to admit Negroes to 
its classes. For the first time in its his- 
tory, St. Louis University (in the same 
city) admitted Negroes to its classes in 


1944. 


Community Center Reduces 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Duxe Universiry, DurHam, N. C. 
The Edgemont Community Center was 
founded by Duke University Church in 
1942. It provides after-school activities 
for children, in groups led by Duke 
University students under the direction 
of a trained social worker. Almost 400 
boys and girls compose twenty-three 
club groups with a program of sewing, 
cooking, crafts and recreation. Under 
this program, Edgemont’s children are 
growing increasingly cooperative, tak- 
ing more pride in their homes, while 
juvenile delinquency, and property 
damage by gangs, are decreasing. 


NYU Holds Freshman Camp 

New York Unrversity, New York, 
N. Y. Chancellor Harry Woodburn 
Chase joined with the University Chris- 
tian Associations in inviting students to 
NYU’s eighth annual Freshman Camp 
held at Camp Pratt on Staten Island, 
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September 21-23. The camp program 
included statements of welcome from 
the university deans, discussion of extra- 
curricular activities, study habits, what 
it takes to make good in college and a 
closing service of worship. 


Oberlin YWCA Outlines 
Fall Program 


CoLiece, Onto. In 
a neat booklet describing its program 
to prospective members, the Oberlin 
YWCA describes four commissions 
through which its major work will be 
done. They are the Religious Commis- 
sion, responsible for Wednesday night 
vespers, celebration of Christian holi- 
days, and the annual Religious Confer- 
ence; the Community Service Commis- 
sion, responsible for work in the Chil- 
dren’s Home, Phyllis Wheatley Center 
and the Nursery Home, for securing 
Girl Scout leaders and for a Leadership 
Training course to train students for 
community work; the Natonal-Inter- 
national Commission for working to- 
ward reconstruction and peace-time 
security; and the Campus Life Com- 
mission which plans student-faculty 
discussions, a senior women’s discus- 
sion group, and a domestic arts pro- 
gram offering opportunities to girls 
who wish ‘to discuss home making 
with faculty women. 


Study Democracy and Religion 
KNOXVILLE CoLLecE, KNoxvILLE, TENN. 
G. Murray Branch led the retreat of the 
Knoxville College SCA September 14- 
16 on the theme, Keeping Faith in De- 
mocracy and Religion. 


All-Student Church at Purdue 


Purpue University, West LAFAYETTE, 
Inp. The University Presbyterian 
Church, with H. Richard Rasmusson 
as minister, follows an interracial, inter- 
denominational, international philoso- 
phy. The only group it excludes is the 
non-student adult group. Negro stu- 
dents are members of the Session and 
the Board of Deacons. Six Chinese stu- 
dents meet each Sunday morning to 


Campus Date Lines 


explore Christian faith. They will be 
accepted into membership, if they de- 
cide to become Christians. 


Students Help Evacuees Move 


University oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 
When 350 Japanese Americans return- 
ed to their homes in Berkeley on Sep- 
tember 7, the University YMCA called 
for volunteers with cars to help them 


get settled. 


WELCOME, NEW STAFF 
MEMBERS! 


Many Associations are to have new 


_ employed staff members this fall. Tue 


INTERCOLLEGIAN bids them welcome 
and wishes them joy in the high ad- 
venture of student Christian work! 
Lack of space forbids description of the 
skills, insights and experience they 
bring the SCA Movement. A partial 
list of staff members and the Associa- 
tions to which they go follows: 


Mss. Christine Alford, University of Kansas 

Mary Lou Cusick, Assistant, University of Il- 
linots 

Margaret B. Fisher, University of Oklahoma 

Betty Glasson, University of Cincinnati 

Floy Hendricks, Washington University 

Mrs. Betty Herrold, Long Island Student Chris- 
tian Movement 

Louise Evelyn Jones, Assistant, University of 
Minnesota 

Elizabeth Leinbach, Umiversity of Washington 

Dorothea McKee, Northwestern University 

Mrs. John Marr, University of Colorado 

Virginia Moultrop, Washington State College 

Mrs. W. B. Nichols, Winthrop College 

Mary Ernestine Smith, University of Chicago 

Verna Volz, Executive, University of Illinois 

Edward M. Brown, University of Texas 

Edward G. Carroll, National Associate Secre- 
tary 

Gayle Lathrop, Intercollegiate Branch, N.Y.C. 

Gordon L. Lippitt, University of Nebraska 

A. Douglas MacNaughton, Southern Illinois 
Normal 

Joseph R. McArthur, University of Illinois 

M. Earle McCullough, Michigan State College 

John E. Merner, University of Washington 

John Price, University of Minnesota 

Harry W. Seamans, National Associate Secre- 
tary 

James L. Stoner, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity 

Harold H. Vichman, Secretary for Student 
Work in the Middle Atlantic Region 
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